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Educational Research 


yr 


Teacher Education Workshop 


presents some the more important con- 
clusions reached study groups the Workshop 

Teacher Education held Kent State University 
April 1950. This workshop was sponsored 
the Conference Deans Education the Five State 
Universities. the request the editor, the leader 
each the five study groups prepared article the 
work his group. Because space limitations these 
articles have been greatly condensed. The report the 
workshop has been published for the Conference 
Deans the Ohio State University Print Shop. 


General Education 


INCE the keynote the Kent Workshop was “next steps 
teacher education Ohio,” the study group concerned 
with general education constantly focused its attention 
upon program that might work within the framework 
existing institutions. Although the group reiterated that good 
general education good teacher education, since exemplifies 
the kind teaching want students do, the suggested 
program was believed applicable all college students. 
The group agreed that general education aims meet the 


needs all educated persons, regardless vocation pro- 
fession. order make practical distinctions based upon 
existing curriculums, general education was distinguished fur- 


ther from professional education (which, the case the 
future teacher, deals with such matters learning needs and 
processes and the function the school the social order), and 
from special education (elementary and advanced study the 
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various subject-matter areas). The three types education 
were regarded interrelated elements single continuous 
experience, which should proceed throughout the entire college 
life the individual. Although the greatest concentration 
general education might come the early college years, 
should not then exclude other types courses, nor cease after 
that time, even the graduate level. 

Perhaps the most significant postulate established the 
group was that general education basically matter pur- 
pose and attitude the part the teacher and learner, rather 
than matter factual content. was agreed that both pro- 
fessional and specialized courses could taught broad 
context relationships with the problems living, and thus 
promote general education. But was further emphasized 
that this was not enough, and that courses conventionally 
organized and taught not lend themselves well the pur- 
poses general education its fullest development. This was 
believed especially true watered-down survey courses. 

Because the importance the teacher’s attitude, was 
strongly recommended that the appointment and promotion 
most college teachers—not merely few chosen concen- 
trate general-education courses—should stress competence 
research and teaching directed toward general education. 
In-service programs should attempt develop genuine com- 
mitment the whole college university faculty the ideals 
general education, and pre-service graduate programs for 
prospective college teachers should modified substantially 
broaden horizons and present insights leading that critical 
integration life which the goal general education. 


Teachers general-education courses should chosen from. 


existing departments and should continue teach departmental 
well general-education courses. Every effort should 
made preserve the security members departments. 
Further assure faculty interest the program, those who 
are teach the courses general education should included 
the planning from the beginning and should contribute 
the constant evaluation which the program must undergo. 

second important opinion the group was that since 
the growth the individual central general education, 
the learning procedures should have purposes that are mean- 
ingful the student. The group believed that the student 
must made aware the primary goals general education. 
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concept before entering college and that will continue 
develop for him throughout his entire educational experi- 
ence, school and beyond. Adequate counseling, intelligent 
direction into group activities, acute evaluation personal 
progress, and representation such active phases the pro- 
gram course planning, group discussion, and retrospective 
analysis achievement are all necessary arousing and main- 
taining intelligent interest the part the student. 
would further seem reasonable that knowledge organized 
around the major functions and problems living and the 
needs the learner can better achieve that sense immediacy 
and significance which good teaching has always aimed. And 
society committed democratic procedures, the develop- 
ment critical thinking leading the disposition act 
important function general education. 

hoped that the general-education learner-cen- 
tered approach will make more meaningful that sum human 
knowledge which has long been the core the college curricu- 
lum. Since effective and permanent learning comes mainly 
through the perception significant relationships, this kind 
teaching will promote rather than hinder learning the tech- 
nical and specialized content all courses. The discussion 
group expressed full belief the inherent values sub- 
stantial amount specialized study the college level, but 
equally deplored the parochialism that too often accompanies 
intense specialization. stressed the fact that both elemen- 
tary and advanced levels the general-education courses should 
more than equal the intellectual demands made upon students 
traditional academic disciplines. General education has been 
criticized equally for the extreme difficulty its goal inte- 
gration and for its frequent shallowness presentation. The 
problem would seem lie first all the teaching, and this 
challenge should accepted the best minds the college 
faculties. 

actual practice each institution must develop its own 
general-education program. However, the committee believed 
that group courses organized around problems living 
should required all students except those who demonstrate 
the necessary competence the area covered any specific 
course. 

Although the final result general-education program 
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should wide acquaintance with the significant areas 
human knowledge, the temptation cram course with the 
full sweep organized material any area must resisted 
heroically. Deep exploration the implications few prob- 
lems living will stretch the capacities both teacher and 
student and provide substantial fabric for specialized study, 
should follow. The laboratory type experience, the 
broad sense the term, should the basic teaching and learn- 
ing procedure, and experiences outside formal courses should 
encouraged contribute the student’s personal develop- 
ment and sense integration. 

its organization and administration the general-education 
program must first all have the full support, budgetary and 
otherwise, the highest levels institutional administration. 
The most effective program would undoubtedly institution- 
wide, cutting across departmental lines freely and operating 
under the direction agency responsible the chief ad- 
ministrative officer for academic matters. The crucial test 
such program will its acceptance existing academic 
departments. However, since departmental faculties will staff 
the courses and since close relationships should emerge between 
general-education courses and professional 
study, reasonable objections the general-education program 
might met rather fully. 

some universities the best first step may the estab- 
lishment general-education program one college the 
hope that other colleges will co-operate and eventually join 
full program. Certainly, placing general education 
separate, specializing unit would defeat the major premises 
and goals the study group’s recommendations. 

[Vol. XXIX, No. 


Problems Professional Education 
HAROLD FAWCETT 


NHE study group concerned with the problems profes- 


sional education identified many areas and, from the 

rather extended list, selected for intensive study the 
following topics: the orientation the prospective teacher 
the teaching profession, teaching competence, building pro- 
fessional program, and its continued evaluation. 
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Orientation the student the teaching profession not 
something which can effectively achieved through course. 
continuing process which begins when enters the 
teacher-education program, and does not end with gradua- 
tion. The function orientation provide the effective 
transition the prospective teacher into professional activity, 
and will continue experience helps him make satisfactory 
adjustments the school and community which serves. 
initial program, the kind proposed this Workshop, should 
confirm many students their choice education pro- 
fession, and should convince others that their professional sat- 
isfaction will found other fields. 

Other important elements which should included 
continuing program orientation are providing the student 
with information about professional groups and publications, 
the contractual obligations the teacher, procedures involved 
securing position, and the teacher’s obligation acquaint 
himself with the school system which 
cies, supervision, salary schedule, retirement system, commu- 
nity resources, and the like. 

Although the study group unanimously agreed the 
importance the more specific aspects orientation, made 
definite suggestions how they should handled. They 
might cared for required professional courses, seminar, 
ina series lectures competent persons. The most prom- 
ising method for each institution should determined the 
faculty members responsible for the program, but the commit- 
tee recommended that provision should made during train- 
ing for the student have frequent contacts with teachers 
service, with public-school administrators, and with represen- 
tatives educational organizations and the state department 
education; and that the students should given permission 
and encouragement attend professional meetings. 

While the graduate orienting himself his new work 
during the first year teaching, sympathetic and helpful coun- 
sel should continue available him. The teacher-educa- 
tion institution should provide some organized service through 
correspondence, brief workshops, occasional 
ences, consultation professional meetings, summer-school 
courses, whatever means may best used. 

Teaching competence was second phase teacher educa- 
tion discussed the members this study group. The con- 
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sensus was that ready-made list competencies should 
accepted any faculty engaged the preparation teachers. 
Each should compile its list the light its own values. The 
group recommended that all teacher-education faculties under- 
take this enriching and profitable experience. The following 
six areas competence were suggested: 

Understanding the nature and implications human growth 

and development 

Dealing constructively with the socio-civic culture 

Guiding and organizing group learning 

Acquiring understandings and skills needed working with 

parents 

Learning the methods and techniques evaluation 

Guiding individuals both normal and atypical 


The teacher-education program should provide the best 
opportunity for the development the competencies agreed 
upon the faculty. Rarely, ever, the teachers pros- 
pective teachers demonstrate their own instruction the teach- 
ing methods which they enthusiastically espouse. We, 
teachers, cannot pay verbal allegiance methods instruction 
which daily violate practice and expect develop com- 
petencies which are not reflected the activities our own 
program. all the influences which operate direct teach- 
ing practice, perhaps the most powerful finds its origin the 
general principle that, spite all inviting theories the 
contrary, teacher tends teach himself has been taught. 
learn what do; and practices the elementary and 
secondary schools Ohio are guided that principle, 
must the practices our teacher-education institutions. 

The skillful pen many writer has produced splendid 
statements concerning the importance learning how help 
people contributing constructively community improve- 
ment and how select and use various types educational 
materials. These should read, but reading about such 
“Jearning” not enough. Potential teachers may listen atten- 
tively eloquent discussions need for improving the quality 
group living the classroom well the importance 
skill securing pupil participation evaluation, but listening 
should not identified with learning. one learns how 
swim reading about swimming listening lecture 
swimming. Reading and listening indeed have important 
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teacher-education program, but teaching competence 
cannot achieved these activities alone. 

Learning about materials must involve the actual selection 
and use such materials, followed guided participation 
evaluation the experience. student will really learn how 
improve the quality group living the classroom how 
help people contributing effectively community im- 
provement unless has opportunity practice these 
needed learnings real situations. The belief these ideas 
held the members the study group reflected the 
following selected recommendations which are quoted from 
the complete report: 

The student should have continuous contact with individuals learning 


situations, including guided observation, participation, and student 
teaching. 


The student should participate under guidance such community 


activities social agencies, youth organizations, church activities, 
and the like. 


The problems learning and teaching considered theory courses 
should be, the greatest possible extent, those which are grounded 
the experience the students, gained through their observation 
and participation activities. 

The student-teaching experience should approximate regular teaching 


assignment with full participation and responsibility school and 
community activities. 


Every teacher-education classroom should laboratory pro- 
cedures, methods, and materials. 

little value evaluating student’s potentialities teacher, 
for teaching competence not alone determined what 
person knows. Superior achievement academic work and 
brilliant scholastic record not guarantee teaching effective- 
ness. may that some professions “knowledge power,” 
but not power the teaching profession unless its definition 
sufficiently broad include the ability translate knowledge 
into action. Many teaching competencies cannot measured 
the usual pencil-and-paper tests. 

The most reliable measure for evaluating teacher-educa- 
tion program the character its product. Are the compe- 
tencies which the faculty pays least verbal allegiance 
appropriate the requirements the field, and the gradu- 
ates the institution demonstrate these competencies the 
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communities which they serve? The members the study 

group recognize that, the last analysis, evaluation must 

based performance, and this position reflected the fol- 

lowing recommendations selected from the five included the 

complete report: 

Each teacher-education institution group institutions should make 
periodic follow-up studies graduates discover their considered 


opinions the program through which they received their profes- 
sional preparation. 


Periodic studies should made discover the constructive suggestions 
school executives and supervisory officials with respect the qual- 
ity the teacher-education program. The results such studies 
must understood terms the background the officials 
concerned. 

some the problems associated with the professional 
education teachers gave our careful attention for three 
intensive days. have exaggerated idea that our pro- 
nouncements provide the last word concerning the problems 
considered, nor believe examined all the problems 
related this important aspect teacher education. know, 
however, that the course our study fifteen individuals 
relatively unknown each other became really effective 
study group and that was most satisfying experience. 
recommend any faculty interested improving its teacher- 
education program. [Vol. XXIX, No. 


Selection and Guidance 
DWIGHT ARNOLD 


major recommendation the group that discussed 


the selection and guidance students that colleges 

education should choose students carefully and should 
authorized reject those who the time admission lack 
the necessary qualifications. This means that entering students 
shall screened and only those accepted who clearly give 
promise success college work and teaching. 

This recommendation represents distinct departure from 
past procedures almost all the state-supported colleges 
education. There general impression that they must accept 
every one who applies. Although one part the state law 
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holds that publicly supported universities shall accept all grad- 
uates first-grade high schools, another section provides that 
professional schools have the right select according talent. 
This study group took the position that the colleges educa- 
tion are professional schools and therefore may utilize the right 
given the law reject those students who not show 
promise. Doubtless the state universities should provide some 
type acceptable education for all who apply, but certainly 
claim can made that this the function college edu- 
cation charged primarily with the important task preparing 
teachers for our schools. 

There are several reasons why such program careful 
selection should undertaken. the first place, will im- 
prove the quality future teachers. will reduce the number 
students who enroll teacher education and fail. Over 
per cent the Freshmen who enter our colleges education 
drop out fail. Thus teachers’ time and effort and students’ 
money are wasted. 

Second, such program should make possible for each 
teacher-education school have manageable number 
students training. Giving teachers training the kind 
supervision they need their college work difficult task— 
probably more difficult than have been willing acknowl- 
edge. the opinion this group, the Ohio colleges 
education are attempting train too many teachers for the fac- 
ulty resources have, and for that reason are not doing 
particularly good job. 

third advantage selection that there can some 
matching the number applicants with the number avail- 
able teaching positions. the present time, large numbers 
persons are training for secondary education although the 
opportunities for finding positions are known limited. 
Oversupply trained personnel will lower salary standards. 
will also lower morale and interest among those training. 


group also discussed the bases selection. Since 
have means accurately predicting who will will 
not successful teaching, the consensus was that should 
use composite record: high-school marks, scholastic 
test scores, achievement-test scores, and personality and interest 
scores, along with record personal-social participation and 
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development. Certainly, one single criterion the five 
named can reliable guide. These data should supple- 
mented interviews. Continual effort improve the criteria 
and procedures use must part such program. 

effective job selection and guidance incoming stu- 
dents must preceded preliminary work instructing and 
counseling high school. Several separate steps will have 
taken bring about more effective recruitment program. 
First, the social-studies classes elsewhere the high 
schools, students should informed about the place the 
school the social order, how financed, how its teachers 
are secured, what ways serves develop more effective 
democracy. students have fundamental understanding 
the importance the school and its method operation, they 
will have basis upon which make intelligent choice 
about teaching career. 

The second point emphasized this connection was that 
teachers and counselors the high school should present 
the students facts about the demand for teachers, and their 
qualifications, functions, and compensation. The group spe- 
cifically recommended that the teacher-education institutions 
and the State Department Education should co-operate 
supplying pertinent information current trends education 
the high-school faculties. 

third recommendation this area was even more specific. 
admission form should developed under the direction 
the Conference Deans which will enable the high schools 
provide the kinds information needed the colleges 
education. 

fourth recommendation was that adequate high-school 
guidance and counseling program established. The schools 
cannot merely recruit teachers; they must the same time 
help all students make wise occupational choices. would 
very good investment for the Ohio teachers’ colleges actually 
help develop guidance program the public schools. 


NCE the students are admitted, guidance must con- 
tinued. Proficiency various aspects communica- 
tion, including reading, composition, and speech, very 
important. Remedial programs must available for students 
with special defects needs. Definite attention should given 
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improving the personal qualities, social consciousness, and 
emotional maturity students. foster the individual’s 
growth these attributes, field experiences community, 
social-service, recreation, and educational projects, well 
campus experiences organization and service enterprises, are 
needed. Various diagnostic devices such problem check lists, 
personality inventories, personal-social ratings, and other tests 
can used increase the student’s self-understanding. 
Courses such educational psychology and introduction 
education provide opportunities for helping the student make 
effective plans. Since from per cent our students are 
sufficiently maladjusted need clinical service, adequate 
programs assistance should offered. 

The study group did not recommend any specific form 
organization for personnel services. However, adequate, 
competent staff with carefully defined responsibilities and acti- 
vated co-operative policies necessary. Since the functions 
guidance and counseling call for special skills and training, 
the program selection and guidance doomed failure 
the responsibility put the hands persons who are un- 
trained who already are overburdened with work. Co-opera- 
tive planning and action are also important. The whole staff, 
well those given specific assignments for selection and guid- 
ance, must share the responsibility. All faculty members must 
organized working groups that discussion policies 
and problems continuous. Unless the whole staff con- 
vinced that members are participating fully, morale will very 
likely too low for effective personnel work. 

Considerable time was spent discussing dual certification. 
Two major trends thought were clearly apparent. One was 
that dual certification should not given extensively 
penalize regular students elementary education permit 
inadequate selection and preparation prospective teachers. 
second was that those students who have completed their 
training for secondary teaching should allowed prepare 
for elementary teaching with the minimum further work. 
These students should subject rigorous critical selection 
regular students; not only should they meet all regular re- 
quirements but they should maintain superior scholastic records. 
The possibilities unified program which would prepare for 
Grades through are still being explored. 
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was laid the study group the fact that effective 
selection and guidance are dependent upon adequate 
finance. The most critical question connection with the whole 
problem teacher education Ohio how make ade- 
quate appraisal the size the task and the amount 
resources needed. 

the quality teaching important part education 
insist that is, then teacher education must limit 
the number students entering that can superior 
work preparing them for teaching. 

Medical training schools are rigid limiting the number 
students admitted accord with their personnel and re- 
sources for training. their opinion, high quality train- 
ing cannot given without adequate resources equipment 
and personnel meet the needs the students enrolled. The 
only alternative limiting enrollment large increase the 
resources available. have probably greatly underestimated 
the importance and the difficulty training teachers thor- 
oughly and competently. the judgment this group that 
adequate selection and counseling students cannot done 
teachers who are already carrying full teaching admin- 
istrative load. 

The problem how get the legislature and the people 
the state see the need for more adequate financing com- 
plicated the present policy dealing out funds largely 
the basis the number students. The public schools Ohio 
have raised the general standard teacher pay over the last 
ten years, but during this same period little has been done 
raise the basic pay the faculties the teachers’ colleges 
provide more adequate counseling and administrative serv- 
ice. can have all the workshops please; can make 
all the recommendations that care to; but the fact remains 
that, unless methods are found for balancing the training pro- 
gram and our resources, these things will worth little more 
than the time spent them the paper which they are 
printed. This problem adequate financing teacher educa- 
tion Ohio must brought out into the light full discus- 
sion, along with investigation the means and procedures 


needed for developing more adequate program. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 


q 


The Preparation Administrative 
and Supervisory School Personnel 


has been given the preparation school 


administrators several preceding workshops. The 

report the study group the 1950 workshop that 
was concerned with this topic summarized here and the rec- 
ommendations, though referred to, are not quoted. 

The members the discussion group believe that the 
schools can improve community living. They believe, however, 
that schools can most effective agents change they 
function within the content the whole community rather 
than kind cloistered agency apart from the general 
stream community life. They believe that type school 
commonly called “the community school.” 

The effectiveness the school dependent great meas- 
ure upon the quality educational leadership under which 
operates. The group emphasized that educational leadership 
must grounded democratic principles thought and 
action, and that must function the community well 
the and, far possible, must spread its sphere 
interest and influence into the larger social groups repre- 
sented the state, the nation, and the world. 

The members the group believed that educational lead- 
ers suited the needs democracy can trained, and that 
the nature and form preparation are critical importance. 
The effective leader more than person with “bag 
tricks.” must possess the techniques and skills his pro- 
fession, but must more than manipulator mental 
gadgets. must equipped with insights, attitudes, and 
values that give meaning and direction his use his admin- 
istrative skill. asserted, therefore, that the preparation 
educational leaders ought planned terms competen- 
cies rather than terms many years college uni- 
versity preparation plus set number years experience. 
Institutional programs preparation for educational leaders 
must under constant scrutiny and evaluation they are not 
charged with hit-and-miss procedures. This belief under- 
scores the necessity establishing competencies goals for 
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achievement order that there may established objectives 
terms which evaluations can logically made. 

The major problem areas involved considering the prep- 
aration administrators and supervisors include securing per- 
sons high quality for preparation, and elimination from the 
program those not well qualified. This means careful selec- 
tion entrance and further appraisal during the time prep- 
aration. 

Those included the program should have carefully 
chosen experiences which will qualify them co-ordinate the 
efforts the teachers, pupils, and various individuals and 
groups the community with facility which comes from 
ability organize the activities other persons and from full 
acquaintanceship with the educational needs and the social, 
economic, industrial, and business environment which they 

Specialized functions the superintendent schools, the 
elementary-school principal, the high-school principal, and 
the supervisor demand certain specialized types education 
for each, addition that needed all educational leaders. 
Supervisors are here considered non-administrative staff 
members and therefore not requiring special administrative 
preparation. 

the report this study group, the recommendations 
regarding the preparation administrators and supervisors 
are organized two categories. The general recommendations 
list the competencies which are desired the preparation all 
administrative and supervisory personnel. The specific addi- 
tional recommendations are classified according the type 
administrative duties—those the superintendent, elemen- 
tary-school principal, secondary-school principal, 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 


University Community Relations 
MARY WILLCOCKSON 


EVELOPING greater co-operative interaction between the 
schools and the community agencies Brobdingna- 


gian task. Since the schools are important part 


Teacher Education for Ohio: Report the Kent Workshop.” Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University Print Shop. pp. 
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the social fabric any community, essential the education 
the prospective teacher administrator appreciation 
the unique opportunities for social learning afforded within 
each community. The purpose the teacher-education institu- 
tion the professional preparation future school officers; 
therefore, the teacher-education institution should itself 
exemplar the close interaction which should exist between 
community and its school system. The study group the 
Kent Workshop teacher education concerned with this prob- 
lem suggests three practical ways which the teacher-training 
institutions can demonstrate this interrelation. 

The first suggestion that the faculty members should 
active citizens. such, they should participate wide vari- 
ety significant community activities, least one which 
not associated with professional education. 

They should assume responsibility for the ongoing work 
the public schools the community, aiding the school staff 
and the parent-teacher associations, serving members 
the school board. Only faculty members are aware the 
problems faced teachers, parents, and administrators, can 
they make vital contributions their students stimulating 
critical thinking about realistic situations. The members the 
teacher-education staff should act interpreters the schools 
laymen through the media informal discussion groups, 
forums, handbooks, newspaper articles, and radio and television 
scripts. The co-ordination classroom and community enter- 
prises should afford learning experiences for laymen well 
for students. The teacher-education institution itself can ren- 
der service the community providing rooms for com- 
munity meetings, organizing community forums, offering adult 
courses family problems, and mediating community dis- 
turbances. 

second suggestion for increasing co-operative interaction 
that the community, its turn, should provide variety 
educative experiences for prospective teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. These should include contacts with govern- 
mental bodies, such the city council, the juvenile court, and 
the departments public health and welfare; with economic 
units finance, production, transportation, and distribution; 
with labor, business, and farm organizations; with fraternal 
organizations; and with religious, educational, and recreational 
institutions. Techniques for initiating and carrying com- 
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munity experiences should include conferences university 
and community-agency representatives explain the values 
direct experiences and explore field-experience opportu- 
nities for students. The teacher-education institution should 
provide information assist community agencies their work 
with students. Community agencies should notify the univer- 
sity concerning the number and types opportunities for stu- 
dents work with them. Each field experience should 
evaluated the agency, the student, and the university repre- 
sentative, and balance such experiences should arranged 
according the student’s need. 

third suggestion that the staff the university should 
direct the student into program experiences which will aid 
him becoming effective participant community affairs. 
Two steps this direction are the determination the level 
competency each incoming student and the development 
program experiences that will capitalize his desirable 
qualities and overcome his undesirable ones. 

The evaluation the student’s social competency requires 
examination his pre-university community experiences. 
The effects these his attitudes should determined. The 
student, well his counselor, must contribute this evalu- 
ation. this early introduction the profession, the prospec- 
tive teacher should become aware the need for teaching 
competencies and should view his social experiences and atti- 
tudes the light this growing knowledge. this way the 
counselor and the student work together formulating his 
future experiential needs they relate desired competen- 
cies. The evaluation should reached through the study 
the inventory experiences, summary the insights se- 
cured during the interviews, analysis the high-school 
principal’s report, and other desirable techniques. 

The second step the actual development program 
planned through co-operative teacher-student discussion and 
built upon the student’s desirable qualities. Such program 
should provide series experiences that will enable the 
student become increasingly responsible person. should 
involve orientation the community, emphasizing the stu- 
dent’s place citizen and enabling him develop 
ever expanding view his responsibility the state, the 
nation, and the world. 
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The general and professional courses such program 
should organized permit the student acquire the 
needed community experiences. Out-of-class activities obser- 
vation and participation should offer him means improving 
his understandings and competencies reviews these field 
experiences the classroom. The program should provide the 
student varied opportunities for leadership under supervision. 
make effective use these experiences, must see 
that they have real meaning for him. Other faculty members, 
working with the student the various courses, should know 
the field experiences which has had having, order 
help him capitalize them, and should relate them the 
ongoing class work. 

This plan implies that individual should appointed 
co-ordinate the experience programs and help their use 
the study theory. The gain for the student through this 
variety increasingly responsible experiences can brought 
about most efficiently with the supervision and guidance 
competent, interested faculty member. However, may 
necessary and desirable times for the direct supervision 
remain with the director the community agency. this case, 
contact with the community representative should main- 
tained the faculty representative order relate the stu- 
dent’s experience effectively his campus work. 

Follow-up programs should arranged the university, 
using in-service experiences aid the student his beginning 
work teacher, supervisor, administrator. Such in-service 
experiences should continue promote the quality com- 
munity understanding and participation implied the pre- 
service program. 

What are the next steps for promoting co-operative inter- 
action between the university and other community agencies? 
After trying out these three major suggestions this study 
group the results should evaluated. Although evaluation 
should continuous, over-all judgment also necessary 
order appraise the total effect terms changes student 
and citizen behaviors. [Vol. XXIX, No. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Better Field Experience for Teachers 
the most hopeful movements teacher education 


that for the improvement professional laboratory 

experiences now being promoted the American As- 
sociation Colleges for Teacher Education. This movement 
important for least two reasons. First, providing more 
adequate field experience one the greatest needs teacher 
education. Student teaching, practice teaching, was 
formerly called, has had place for long time, and recog- 
nized institution today would attempt prepare teachers with- 
out providing it. Too often, however, student teaching means 
merely teaching under supervision one class day for few 
weeks. are only beginning recognize that much more 
extensive and varied field experience needed teachers 
training. 

The current movement important the second place 
because the way which the A.A.C.T.E. promoting it. 
This promotion began with the American Association Teach- 
ers Colleges, before the organization the new association. 
committee the older organization developed set “Stand- 
ards Governing Professional Laboratory Experiences and Stu- 
dent Teaching,” which has been accepted the new one. 

The standards call for laboratory experiences which are “an 
integral part the work each year college.” would 
difficult overestimate the importance this point. Profes- 
sional education advances most rapidly when practical experi- 
ence the one hand, and study and reflection the other, 
proceed together over extended period. Moreover, the word 
important this connection: field experience 
should not “extra” tacked onto the college program. 
must closely integrated with classroom and other experiences. 

According the standards, not enough provide 
merely supervised practice giving instruction. The program 
should “afford opportunity for responsible participation 
[all] the major areas the teacher’s work.” 

Recognizing the great variety needs shown teachers 
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training, the standards call for experience program which 
will fit the needs the individual student. “Choice labora- 
tory situation and length time spent there will vary with 
individuals. Each experience should long enough help 
the student achieve the purposes for which entered upon it.” 

Great importance attached guidance students 
laboratory experience. should carried out “in terms 
basic educational principles,” rather than fixed patterns. 
Guidance should co-operative: “should the joint respon- 
sibility the person directly responsible the laboratory 
situation and the college representatives most closely associated 
with the student’s activities the laboratory situation.” 

field-experience program the kind indicated can 
provided only adequate facilities are available. These should 
“sufficiently extensive provide for each student contact 
with ‘normal’ situations, varied enough provide contacts with 
different pupil groups and different curriculum and administra- 
tive organizations, and located for student convenience and 
staff accessibility.” 

much for the high points, each which elaborated 
some length the official statement the standards. These 
are not standards all, the conventional sense; probably 
institution could meet them today. They are long-range goals 
toward which institutions are encouraged strive. such, 
they are noteworthy advance over the old-fashioned standards 
that accrediting bodies have often used. 

The Association has not been satisfied merely develop 
set advanced standards; making systematic effort 
get these implemented teacher-education programs. Last 
summer sponsored ten workshops, many states, whose 
purpose was further refine the report and promote the 
development teacher-education practice accordance with 
the standards. far this writer knows, this one the 
few times that organization has systematically attacked 
educational problem this way. The program the Associa- 
tion deserves the hearty support all interested the im- 
provement pre-service teacher education. RHE 
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Books Read 


International Yearbook Education: International Conference 
Education, convened Unesco and the International Bureau Education 
Geneva, July 4-12, 1949. Geneva, Switzerland: International Bureau 
Education, 1950. 312 pp. (Publication No. 119, Unesco, Paris, and 
the International Bureau Education, Geneva) 

The eleventh International Yearbook contains the official reports repre- 
sentatives nations. Supplementary volumes the Conference 
were reviewed the April 12, 1950 
(see pages 109-10). The section “Educational Developments 
49” (pp. 7-43) digests the reports and notes some principal trends but may 
disservice substituted for the reading and study the official reports. 

The reports tend show these international trends: 

tendency decentralize and rationalize school administration. 

upward trend budgets for new schools, new buildings, and salary increases. 

accelerating rise elementary-school population, wider extension 
supported secondary and vocational education, considerable increase attendance 
higher educational institutions. 

consequent ferment administration, structure, methods, and curriculum these 

areas. 

Very little increase public-supported education the pre-school level. 

Adult education increasing quantitatively the literacy and remedial level. 

general tendency prolong schooling. 

world-wide teacher shortage the elementary level. 

world-wide movement improve teacher education. 

increasing concern with the teacher’s standard living continuously rising 

cost living wipes out the effect salary increases). 


11. increase the pragmatic, experimental, functional approach elementary methods 
and curriculum. 


oD ON DYN 


Sur, editor. Piano the Schools: Report and 
Interpretation National Survey. Chicago: Music Educators National 
Conference, 1949. pp. 

recent national survey piano instruction the schools was sponsored 
jointly committees the Music Educators National Conference and the 
National Piano Manufacturers Association. The report evidences very defi- 
nite interest the part large number school authorities providing 
for both class and individual instruction. also shows the enthusiastic com- 
mendation school music, private teachers, and administrators given 
communities where the instruction has been operation over period 
years. stresses the value providing experiences and opportunities for 
enjoyable participation music for many children, and the discovery, 
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encouragement, and further development musical talent through this type 
instruction. The class method stressed fundamental the basic train- 
ing instrumental music part the school activity definitely related 
the music program. not plan provide free private lessons. 

The survey reflects current trends and covers the extent present prac- 
tices found successful, such as: value the instruction the child, qualifica- 
tions the teacher, plans for supervision, cost financing lessons, necessary 
facilities and equipment, problems schedule, community and private teacher 
relationships. gives geographical picture the extent the work, length 
time various programs have functioned, general conditions under which 
different programs operate, practices followed various school systems, and 
list publications about the work. 

This report one the major contributions resulting from long-range 
program studies and investigation the Music Educators National Con- 
ference pertaining the relationship music the general curriculum. 
Interested teachers and administrators will find helpful information and sug- 
gestions for planning and organizing program class piano instruction. 

Ohio State Department Education 


Teaching the Youngest. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1949. pp. 

This book specifically intended serve guide planning the con- 
ferences student teachers laboratory schools with their supervisors. The 
content concerned with the activities the child the kindergarten, since 
the author thinks that “kindergarten training sometimes vague, loose and 
inadequate” contrast with that the primary- nursery-school teacher. 

assumed that students have background child study, curriculum 
planning, and specific course work. This assumption, since the objectives 
the kindergarten program are implied but not stated, makes difficult eval- 
uate statements which suggest arbitrary control the teacher. some situ- 
ations, could not wraps put the cloakroom? ‘Teachers who believe that 
children should develop independence may question some the “musts” and 
“should not Some teachers would also question that skipping 
must learned (even when practiced occasionally) songs phrase phrase. 

The book has many suggestions for activities even for the teacher who 
believes more informal program. The selection must evaluated 
regard specific objectives, philosophy, and program, they effect the devel- 


opment desirable attitudes and abilities the children. 


Local Governments. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. pp. 
This publication, which was prepared textbook for use college 
classes public administration, devotes one chapter education. The treat- 
ment this field is, course, very general. the whole, gives reason- 
ably accurate picture public schools today. The discussion school 
districts, however, shows lack familiarity with the use the term “school 
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district” the educational literature. The statement that has more 
than 12,000 districts” (page 507) does not reflect recent developments, since 
the actual number March, 1949, was less than half great. 

The authors share the views other writers the field political 
science opposing the independence the schools the regular municipal 
officials, and imply that the case for such independence increasingly weak- 
ened improvements the quality municipal government (pages 

This book will more interest the political scientist than the 
serious student practitioner the field education. 

Joun Herrick 


ALLEN, The Federal Government and Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. pp. 

This the original and complete report education activities the 

Federal Government collected for the Hoover Commission Force Pub- 
lic Welfare which was prepared under the direction the Brookings Institu- 
tion. study Federal educational policies and organizations. the 
Preface there clear answer the widely asked question, Should the Federal 
Government aid education? The Federal Government spent, the year 
1949, least $2,500,000,000 aid education. fact, according the 
report, this figure not high enough. one really knows what the Govern- 
ment spends education: 
Although have been wary any total financial figures, venture the opinion that 
1949, there was available something under $3,400,000,000 federal monies for use 
educational activities which directly affect our regularly constituted schools and higher 
institutions (page 290). 


Most will surprised learn that the Federal Government spent 
$166,000,000 1949 clearly related elementary and sec- 
ondary education,” and “activities clearly related higher 
would seem then that the request the National Education 
Association for $300,000,000 annually modest indeed. 

According the report, “Federal activities education have developed 
piecemeal basis” and “Federal educational interests pervade practically 
all the major departments and independent agencies the executive 
branch.” 

Perhaps the best chapter the book the concluding one, entitled 
“Federal Policy and Structure for Education.” sets forth the principles that 
should control Federal relations with states and educational institutions the 
states, special responsibilities for education, functions and recommendations 
for the organization Federal education agencies. The book contains clear 
summary educational arguments for national board education. With 
reference the office the United States Commissioner Education, the 
statement made that only chance can first-rate professional person 
found for this position under existing circumstances. The chapter goes 
discuss the location the Federal educational agency the executive branch. 
This excellent report that should read everyone interested the 
advancement education and the Federal Government’s relation thereto. 
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